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ABSTRACT 

Although both men and women usually name same-sex 
role models, women are more likely. than men to choose models of the 
opposite sex. The operation of role m9dels and womeli-'s "achievement 
patterns has received increased attention from researchers who have 
assumed that certain groups, i.e., mothers, teachers, operate as role 
models when attributes of th-e "model^ and. Women's achievements are 
related. Questionnaires were completed by male and female subjects, 
ranging in age' from young children to older .adults, to indicate their 
role model choice. ^Fema'les and males predominantly chose same-seX 
models. However, females were more likely than males to make 
cross-sex choices; the respondent's age did not affect this finding. 
Females' most frequent choice was no, role model at all, followed by 
female entertainers, mothers, famous women, male aonrelatives, and 
female teachers. (Author/JAC) " ' ^ ^ 
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Role Model Choice: Who* Do Women Say Their Models Are? • 
The achievement motivatio") and behavior of women' has been and* continues 
t-o be an active area of research and theory (Mednick, Tangri , & Hoffman, 1975; 
O'Leary, 1974J. (n an attempt to understand why women do- not attain levels of 
success frequently attained by men, why traditiona^l measures of achievement 
motivation and behavior are Unrelated- for women, and hoWto motivate women to 
enter previously a-ll-male areas, research has focused on child-rearing and 
socialization practices '(Hoffman, 1972; Kipnis, 1974; Stein & Baileyt 1973), 
aspects of women's personalities. (e.g. , Horner, 1972), womep " s attributions 
for success and' failure (e.g., Fri.eze, 1975), how women define success tStein 
& Bailey, 1973; Veroff, 1977^), and institutional discrimination against women 
(e.g., Rosen & Jerdee, 1974; Ladd & Lipeett, 1976^ 

, the.operation of rofe models on women's achievement' has been receiving ' . 
increased attention. Unfortunately, at this point there is little agreement 
asVo^ to define a role model. Kemper (.1968) defined a role model as^one 
who provides technical information on hoWJ'o do something, whereas Douvan (1976) 
stressed the impontance !)f a role model defining p'Jssibi.lifieS of what a person 
can do. BeTl (1970) suggested- thfat irrteraction between the acto.r and the model 
Ts needed for one to- function as a role model, and Goldst;etn's (1979) research 
suggests sustained, intense interaK:tion*^is necessary, while other researchers 
h^ve ^assumed that mere visual expos.ure to a person (e.g., via film) is sufficient 
for that person to function as a role model , (e.g . , Plost & Rosen, 1974). A re- 
cent investigation (Basow & Howe, '-+9^0) defined a role Jnodel as "someone whose- 
life 'and activities influenced the 'responderVt i^n specific 1 ife decisions" (p. 
' S'^Q). .According to 'this 'definition* an ^n<^le, whogave his niece a larg^ sum 
'of money- contingent upon her attending nursing school , woufd be his niece's role 
model if" the money was a factor influencing her to attend nursing ^chool . . 
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Not only is the definition of a role mpdel unclear, byi in practice ift-: . 
! vesfci gators have determined y/ho 'f Gnctions as a role model through an attri-, 
butional process: Variables pertaining to a class of people (e.g. , mothers , 
female .teachers) .and tbe beha^vior of a group^of women /e.g., career choice, 
• / mathematics interest) are' examined. If .a relationship exists t^etween the 

Variables measured and the behavior examined, the class of people is ass^umed ^ 
to function as a role mo de 1 / ( A 1 mq u i 'Ori^ nTtI~T971T^"oTas'tei n }■ 1 ?79T'Stdl<e~r 
, . & Granger, 1978; Tangri , 1972; White, 1967)., . * . / 

Rathe)" tha^n starting from the assumption that mothers, female teache|rs, .„ 
^ or any oth^er group of people do act as, role models, we decided to first ascer- 
tain who'women say their role models are, and to see whether" role model choice 
changed witii age. While not denying that people are sometimes not fully con- 
scious of who 'their rale modeH might%e-,^ia^i&9r^^b- i r a l, a r r ni i nt ,^ su ,gggst 

that frequently people are aware of-who provides them with information and 
.defines possibilities for them (cf. Douvan, 1976). 'We hoped th'at such an ap- 
" proach might bving about "more order to the area and ultimately lead to more 
systematic investigation of the effects of role models on a<;hievemfer^ . - . 
Because of the conceptual confusion surrounding .fhe definition of a role 
• model, and because we wished to 'look at 'whom women chose as their role models 
as a function of age, we had a diffic'ult time arriving at the prpper way to 
■ ' ask people at)out thet/Tole models. We"fina.lly decifled to simply ask women 
whom they wanted to be like or model themselves .after. We, looped to dete.rmi ne \. 
whether these choices fel'l into meaningful categories, whether, the^e categories 
were similar to those chosen by past ^nv^tigato^s , whether categories^ changed 
with age," and whether women chose the same model^ as .men; - ' • ' .y 
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Questionna^Ves weKe. constructed which asked for age, sex, employment* status, - 



0 > 



and the following 



question to be.answe^^d- in-an open-ende(f fashion: "Who,, if 



anyone^ are the peoj^e (or person) you would most like to be lii<e^. That is, 
who are the^ people -you try to liiodel yourself after? If fhe persons are not 
♦ Widely known, describe whq they are. If there is no such person, virile 'm 



'•^ « one' ." 



jhPse_juestionnai Ves were distribu te d to the ei.ghtee n students enrolled 



I 

'in a Psychology of Women extension course in a small Iowa town. As" part of a- « 
class project,. each student was asked to distribute the questiolinaire )te a 
min^ium of five females and five males, wi^h.no restriction on age. Students - 
were instructed not to factually pass out the f orms ^to young children, but to , 
ask eacb. child, "Who would you most like' to be like when you grow up?" 

Two hundred fifty-four questionnaires were returned. In addition, because 
of the small number of college-ag^d persons in this sample, ,the questionnaires 
were distributed to students in- a summer session -class in Abnormal Psychology. 
' This seconli sample yielded an additional 26 usable questionnaires.^ 

' A scanning of a random sample^of the questionnaires reveale^Tthat responses 
• could be coded" into ten' categories :^ Female Relative-a -specific female relative 
was named, e.g.,-, my mother^ Auntte^ Em-; Female Nonr^lati ve-a specific female was 
named, but there was vnoh" Mi cation; that the person was related to the respon- 
. dent, e.g., Betty Ford.^jmy teacher Ms. Smith; Male Relative-a specific male rel-. 
ative wa\ named,*e.g., my fa-ther, Uncle George; Male Nonrelative-a specific mal6 
was named, but there was no indication the person was related to the respondent, 
e.g., Harry Truman, my minister Mr. Jones; Female Occupation-no person was named, 
but ^traditionally female occupation was stated, e.g.', Lwan^ to be a nurs^, I_ 
• want' to be a' secretary ;>emini ne Adjectives-no person or occupation was named, 

but feminine traits 'were indicated (cf. Broverman, et al., 1970; Spence & 
' .Helmreich, 1978)^ I would like to be warm and more open with my friends;' ^lale 
.)occupation-no person was named, but a traditionally male occupation was stated, 
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e q I want to be a truck driver, I want to be a baseball p.layer with the 
Yankees; MasciJine Adj^ctives-no person o> occupation was named, but mas.culme 
traits were indicated {Qf. Broveniian, Brovernian^;^l'arkson , & Rosenkrantz, 1970; 
Spence & Helmreich, 'l.978) , e.g.\ I want to be i ndependent" and important; Me- 
the respQndent 'named themsel ves';^ No One-the person wrote -the' words "no one." 
The "280 respo ndents gener ated .355 responses, Each subjects' responses were 



independently categorized' by two of the .authors.^ .If a respondent gav6 more 
-tnan o^e model, each model was recorded. X third author, reviewed the catego- 
rizations >and resolved the few differences that existed between the coders. 

Ex^imination of the data yielded by the aboVe process revealed that the 
following categories were too sparsely populated to be ana|yzed.: Male Occupa--^ 
tions. Female Occupations, Me, NoOne. Since the occupations categories were 
similar to the Adjecti.ves categories in that specific persons were not named, . 
btit sex- typing was indicated, Male Adjectives were combined. with Masculine 
Occupations and called Masculine Chajacteristics, and Female Adjectives and 
yeminine Occupations were likewise combined- into Feminine Characteristics, ' ' 
„Using a similar rational e,Vthe Me and No One categories wera^ombined. - 

Finally, it'was noted that'133 of the 355 responses were generateiS^b^ 56 
subjects who -indicated rolt? models in two or more categories,- Si nee. the ap- 
.prppriate analysis of these data required that -each subject fall into only one 
category! only the first role mAi\ listed by e^ch of these subjects was used 
in the d.ata analysis to-f^llow. Two rest^ondents were dropped from the analysis, 
because the sex of .the rol\ model coijld nofbe determined (e.g., parents"). 
Thus, -the analyses were performed'on 278 responses yielded by 278 respondents. 

• Indeoendent'variables . The independent\ariable's Were sex of respondent 
and respondent age. 'Age was defined as six ad. hoc groups: Early Childhood- --y 
"4" to 8; Ute Childhood- 9 to'll; Adolescence- > to 07;, Early Adulthood- 18 to 
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25; Middfe Adulthood- 25-39; and Utf^ Adulthood- 40 or oldeY,^ Jable 1 ^presents ^. 
the age and sex distribution of - the^ ;sanip1 e. 



\ ^Insert Table 1 about here 



- Dependent me'asur e. . Role model cho.ice was the depend.ent variable, which 
was ^pressed as one of the following seven categories (defined above): Female. 
Relative, Male Relative, Female Nonrelative, Male Nonrelative, .Feminine Char- 
acteristlics, Masculine Characteristics, and Me/-No ,One. 

^ . Results 

■ A 6 (Age) x 2 (Sex of Suhject.)^ 7 (Role Model Choice) multivariate Chi"- 
, square analysis showed that 'role model choice was dependent upon a^and/or 
sex, X^(65) = 283.78, p < .001.^ Therefore, a series of two-way Chi-square 
analyses' were performed to investigate the sV^cific effects of sex and age on 

_ .r 

role, model selection.- • . «■-. 

Sex E. ffects . • ♦ * ' ^ • . 

- \ 

Table 2 shows- the data for role model choice as a function qf~ subject sex,. 
^ which revealed a -statistically significant effect, X^(/) = 123.46, p*< .0001. ' 
Same-ibx nonrelatives and me/rvD one were the most frequently chosen categories, 
followed\ same-^ex relatives. Fenal e .subjert^overchose female relatives' 
and fema4 nonrel ati\ms-~and underchose male reV^tives and nonrelatives. ^ fiale 
subjects'*6verchose male relatives, male nonrelatives, and m'asculine characteris- 
• tics and -underchose female relatives and female nonrelatives. 

■ . . - , • •' 

^' t Insert Table 2 about here 



Inspection of Table 2 suggested that whi le both' women and men chose pre- ^ 
dominantly models of the same sex, females may be more likel-y to choose cross- 
sex models than males. A -significant 2(sex of subj&ct) x 2 (same versus cross- 
'sfix model choice ^i-square analysis, X^(l) = 11.13, p < .001', revealed that 
this was indeed the case.^ These data are presented in Tat)le 3. . Addi.tionally , 
a 2 (same "versus cross-sex role model choice) x 6 (rpl-e model' category) re-' 
veiled a significant effect, X^(5) = 11.29, p < .05, showing that male non- 
relatives and masculine characteristics were .f emal es'- TOOSt frequently chosen 
crossNisex role model choices. These data are presented in Table 4.. Nearly 

N - ^ ■ 

t^n percent of the females designated a cross-se)^ model, while only one percent 
of the male| did so. 



Insert Tables 3 and 4 about here' 
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Ag& Effects 

Table 5 shows the distrib^ution of role model chpices by age. A 6 (Age) x ^ 
7 (Role Model Category)- Chi-square analysis revealed that role model crtoice did 
not vary as a function of respondent age, X^(30) = 39.95, p^< .11. Despite 
the nonsignificance, examination of Table 5 suggests age ditferences'in.the use 
"of the Me/No and relative categories. Chi -square analyses performed on each of 
'these categories separately failed to find significant effects. 



. ■ Insert Table 5 about hg^ 

) ■ . , ' : ■ . 

' 'Although the danger of -obtaining spuriously significant results was in- 
creased, thn?^ more Chi-square analyses were carried 'out in an aUempt to iden- 
tify a reUtionship between age and role model designation. A 2 (s-ame versus 
cr5ss-sex role model choice) x 6 (Age) Chi-square d-id not attain significant, 



nor did additional analyses for each sex of respondent separately. 
Descriptive Analysis ' of\Fenia1 e Role Model Choices ' , , - 

Table 6 presents a Lore detailed description of the role model choices made 
by females. Interestingly, mothers and femal e ^teachers, the most 'frequently 
studied* role models, were not ±he most frequently mentioned choices. In fact, ^ 
these two categories accounted for only 17?' of the'choices. Rarely studied, 
but more frequently listed, are female entertainers (22) and famous women (12) 
who were chosen by nearly one-quarter (24.1?:.) pf the women in this sample. Two 
additional aspects of Table 6 merit mention. Women most" frequently either listed 
no one as their role' model or listed themselves^ (36. 2^') ,^Whpn we add to .then) 
.the 'women who listed occupations or characteristics, thes^ modell ess women com- 
prise H% of our sample. Finally, eleven subject? {87) listed a specific male 

A •- • ■ ' . ■ ' • 

as their role mgdel . 




Insert Table 6 about here 
- 4 ' 



Discussion 

The present .investigation resulted in four main findings: (1) females 
and males edch chose predominantly. same-se)<^'models ,\ut^ (2) females were more y 
likely th^n males to make cros's-sex choices, and (3) these findings were un- 
affected by the age of the respondent.. The fourth result- is that females' 
. predominant choice was no role model at all, followed by jemale entertainers, 
^ , mothers, famous womenv male nonrelatives, arid, female teachers.^ 

That individuals chos^e primarily role models of the same sex is not sur- 
'prising; Basow and Howe (1980) reported that individuals indic>ate th£y are more 
influenced by 'same-sex. than cross-sex others. Likewise, we were nqt startled 
to learn that "females made more cross-sex choices, than males given the higher 

m • , . ' " ' *^ . ' 



status of males in -our" society and their greater visibility in the media (cf. • 
Unger, 1 979). Uj^ng very different methods/Basow and Howe found that females 
reported bci^ng more influenced by males than mal-es r^eported beinq in^'luoncod 
by, females.^ Whether cross-sex/rol e niodeVs are as_ effective as. same-sex models . 
iT open -to ^questionT In the presenS study we were not able to .obta-in data on 
our respondents' 'achievement goals or actual accomplishments. Goldstein (1979), 
using cf measure of productivity, found 'that female Pti.D.s who had a female major } 
professor 'were more productive than those who had male iiiajo^'professors ; however, 
Goldstein did not determine whether her respondents saw their major professors 
as role models. Thus, it is impossible to determine whether her results are due 
to role modeling or a difference in the way the students were treated a-s a^ func- 
tion of .sex of major professor. ' 

The stability^ role modeTchoice across the -age span is noteworthy. De- 
spite repeated^ atterftpts (and repeated violations of independence of analysis 
and hence inflated alplia error) no significant relationship with age was 'un- 
covered. Examination of the individual responses indicates that the content 
.•changed as a function of age,, but not the category itself. For, example, under 
entertainers' the most frequa^t choice for^ young girls was Cheryl Tiege, while 
young women listed Barbara Streisand. For other categor;,ies such as mother and 
female teachers, no effect due to age was apparent^. It would be interesting for 
future. researCTrrbvexamine the extent to which individuals do maintain the s^me 
role model or same role model category across the life span, and the relation- 
ship of role model stability to achievement behaviors.* ' 

• In comparison with past research.^hich ftas focused attention almost solely 
on mothers and femaje teachers as role models, the present^ study revealed that 
role model choices are far more vajfied. While women do mention mothers and fe- ^ 
male teachers, they also list politicians, movie stars, friends," colleagues, rock 
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"stars, and men. The next step, is to determine the effects of- role model choice 

■ 

on actual achipyeinenb goal s apd achievement behav^cq^^ 

Final]y, as pointed out earlier, the method .pf determini-ng- role models dif- 
fered in this research from past studies. We assumed a role model is someone 
^n individual conceptualizes and chooses, rather than an individual designated- 
by the investigator. We suspect that many people, including female teachers 
and mothers, influence the achievement bekaviors of women, but we would prefer^ 
to see the term "role model" used only when there "is evidence that the respondent 
conceptualizes another as a person she wishes to be like. 
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n . * Footnote 
Ten questionnaires had to be eliminated fromSfhe college sample: ".Two 
because po sex was indicated, two because the responses \yere bizznre 
and clearly not s^H^s, and six because the students were foreign, 
.No questionnaires were elimina-ted from the Mason City, sample, as . 
students ij\ the class had already omitted those which were illegible 
'or incomplete: 
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Sex. Aqe. 


and Source of Sample 














Males 


« 




Age 


City 


ISU 


Fema-1 e 
Total 


Mason 

City .ISU 


Male 
■ Total 


Row 
n Total ' 


4-8 


13 


- 


- 13 


1^ - 


13 


*26 


9-11 


25 




\ 25 


33 ■ 

27 < - 


33 ' 


" 58 


12-17 


29 ' 




29 


2'7s 


■ , 56 / 


18-25 


14 




27 • 


14 10 


24 


51 


26-39 


24 


2 


.26 


24 ■ 1 


25 


. 51 




21 




.21 


15 


15 . 


36 


Column Totals 


, 126 


15 


■ -W 


• 

r26~ . 11 . 


'137 


278 
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Frequency of Role Model Choice by Subject Sex . ' ^ 

•Role Mode^l Category' ' . Females - Males Row T ot^ajs 

Female Relatives * . ' ' ^ 19* Y 



Male Relatives 



20 



* Female Nonrelatives 49 . 1 ^50 

Male Nonrelatives 10" • - 64 

Feminine 'Characteristics 7 • 1^ .8 

Masculine Characteristics , . - 4 16 • 20 

Me/ No One 51 46 97 

Column- Totals 141 137 278 



Note-- Cells wh-ich contributed substantially to the Chi-square statistic 
•are indicated by a "+" if the observed value w^s^greater than the expected 
value, and a "-" if the observed value was less than the expected value 
(cf. Helwig & Council, -1979). ' ' ' 
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Table 3/ , • ' 

/ 1. 



^Frequency of Same or Cross-sex -Role Model 



Role Model 



Same- Sex 
Cross^-Sex 

Column Totals 



Choice by Subject Sex 


J. 


Females 


. Males 


Row Totals 


75 ■ 


89 


164 


.: 


2" 




. 90* »' ' 


91 


181 



Note- Cells: Cells which contributed substantially to the Chi- 
square statistic are indicated by a "+" If the observed value was 
greater than the expected value, arid a "-""if the observed value 
-was lessvthah the expected valu^- (c.f. Helwig & Council ^1 979). 





Table 4 



" Frec^uency of Same or Cross-sex 'Role Model 



Choice by Role Model Category 



15 
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Rple Model Category 


Same- sex 


» Cross-se*x 


Row totals 


Female Relatives ^ 




0 


19 


Male Relatives ' ' ' 


19 


1 




Female Nonr^latives 


: 49 




■ 50 


Male Nonrelatives . 


54 




64 


Feminine Characteristics 


, . 7 


1 


8 


Masculine Characteristics 


16 




20 


)^ * Column Totals 


^ 164 , 


17 


■'^ 181 



Note- Cells which contributed substantially to the Chi-square statistic 
are indicated bya "+" if the observed 'value was greater than the expeci&d 
value, and a "-" if the observed Vfflue was less than the expected value^. 
\ (cl^i Helwig's Council , 1^79). 



A. 



19 



V 



T^ble 5 



Role Model Category 



•Frequency of Role Model Choice by Age Grouping 

Early Late Early' Middle Late 

childhood childhood Adolescence' adulthood adulthood, adulthood. Row Totals^ 



* Female Relatives 


'_5:^. 


1 


2 


3 

* 


5 


2 


19 


tlale Relatives 


5^ 


5- 


5 


3 


0" 


2 


20 


Fenid;[e Nonrelatives 


^ 


14 • 


13 


7 

> 


6 


B 


50 


Male Nonrelatives 


7 


^ 16 


11_ 


*12- » 




4" 


•64 

» 


Feminine Characteristics 


0 


, 1 


I 


2 


3 - 


1 


8 


^Muscaline Characteristics 


2 


5 


4 • 


• 4 


» 4 


1 


20 


Me/No Ona 


3" 


15 


20 

i 


20" 


19 


20'*' 


• 97 


Co'fiimn To'ta'ls 


26 


• 58 


56 


51 


• 51 • 


36 


: 278 



Note: ■ Calls which contributed substantially to the Chi-square statistic are indicated by a + if the obser- 
ved value was larger than the expected va ue. and a "-■'.if the observed value was less than the expected value , 
(cf. Helwig &-Council, 197.9). \ ' • - " ' 



'21 



■ 20 
ERIC 
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* • Tab.l'e 6 

Role Model Choices of Female Subjects 
No Specific. Model Named; 6? 
Me^No One _ " f 51 

Characteristics/Occupations 11 



Specific Model Named"" J"^ 

^Female Entertainer^ ^ ' ^2"^ 

Mother . ' % 

'^Famous Women , ' - 12 

^Male Nonrelatives ' "lO ' 

Female Teachers . \ ^ \9 

Pee\^s/Friends ^ / ' ^ 

Other Female Relatives ' - 4 
Father 

Total ' / ' '14^ 



6*i 5 

1 



^Includes MoV^ie & TV Stars, Singers^ ^ ^- ~ 
^Includes public figures, well-known athletes, 
^erson6 known for their accomplishments, ^ 
^All times whe~n a man otPver than a male relative 



'was named. 
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